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and on Sept. 5, 1892, he was married to Ella
Agnes Root of Buffalo, N. Y.

From the very beginning of his ministerial
career he proved that he had a ready and effec-
tive pen. His first important book was his His-
tory of Rationalism, originally published in 1865,
but issued in revised form in 1901. It was the
product of a decade of careful study in Europe
and in America, and it revealed both breadth of
scholarship and cogency of expression. Unlike
Lecky, Hurst endeavored not only to list the
different phases of rationalism, but also to give
a discussion of the basic factors involved. In
1896 he published his Literature of Theology,
which gave unmistakable evidence of his attain-
ments as a bibliographer, and in 1897-1900, he
brought out his two-volume History of the
Christian Church. The prevailing opinion
among church historians with reference to this
last work of Hurst was well expressed by S. M.
Jackson: "It is the fruit of long-continued study
and the use of the most recent literature. Those
who may make their acquaintance by means of
it with church history may rely upon it that they
will not have to unlearn what they here acquire."
Among his other publications are Martyrs to the
Tract Cause (1872); Life and Literature in the
Fatherland (1875) ; Theological Encyclopedia
and Methodology (1884), with G. R. Crooks;
Indika; the Country and the People of India and
Ceylon (1891) ; Short History of the Christian
Church (1893), which was translated into Ger-
man and Spanish; Hist, of Methodism (7 vols.,
1902-04). On Apr. 6, 1902, he suffered a slight
apoplectic stroke, and on May 4, 1903, after a
short illness, he died.

[Albert Osborn, John Fletcher Hurst (1905) j Univ.
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rial in Regard to a National University (1892); Bouck
White, The Book of Daniel Drew (1910) ; Zion's Her-
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14,1903; Washington Post, May 4,1903.] c. c,T.

HUSBANDS, HERMON (Oct. 3,1724-1795),
a leader of the North Carolina Regulators, was
born probably in Cecil County, Md. The family
name is spelled both with and without a final
"s"; Hermon's given name, in various ways.
Nothing is known of his parents, William and
Mary Husbands, beyond the fact that they were
Anglicans. Hermon became first a Presbyterian
and later a member of the Society of Friends, a
circumstance which may have influenced his re-
moval to North Carolina and his choice of a
home. He lived at East Nottingham, Md^ tmtil
manhood, but in 1751 seems to have been in
Bladen County, N. C. About 1755,fee apparent-
ly went to Corbinton (now Hillsboro), and soon
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settled on Sandy Creek in Orange (now Ran-
dolph) County, where he took up land. Four
years later he went back to Maryland, returning
to North Carolina in 1761. In that year appeared
his first published work, Some Remarks on Re-
ligion. He was an industrious and successful
fanner and in the course of a few years acquired
much land.

Husbands scon gained a place of influence in
his community. "He was sober, intelligent, in*
dustrious, and prosperous; honest and just in
his dealings" (Colonial Records, post, VIII,
xxiv), and, though his education was limited, it
was probably better than that of his associates.
In 1764 he was disowned by the Quaker meet*
ing to which he belonged, not for immorality as
Tryon reported, but either, as his own account
suggests, for espousing the cause of a member
under discipline, or, as has been conjectured,
for marrying outside the Society of Friends, Al-
though he continued to live in a Quaker com-
munity, he did not lose caste by reason of his
expulsion from meeting. Deeply indoctrinated
with liberal ideas, a consistent and passionate
advocate of human rights, by his sympathy for
the oppressed combined with his energy, his
ready eloquence, and his capacity to write effec-
tively, he attained a place of leadership among a
people who were full of economic discontent.

Husbands has been regarded by many as the
originator and organizer of the Regulation, that
struggle waged by the people of the back-coun-
try of North Carolina against official extortion
and corruption, but the movement antedated his
connection with it In his community, however,
he was soon a leader in voicing discontent, in
informing the people of oppression, and in de-
manding a remedy. He was the author of most
of the resolutions adopted by the Regulators and,
while he never joined the organization, he was
undoubtedly one of the most important figures
connected with the movement. In 1768, though
he had no part in it, he was arrested for inciting
a riot, and but for a popular uprising would
have been dragged to New Bern, nearly two
hundred miles away, for trial. He was released
on bail, according to his own account, on condi-
tion that he would in the future overlook extor-
tion and seek to pacify the public mind At the
succeeding court he was acquitted. In 1769 be
was elected to the Assembly, and rejected in
1770; but cm Dec. 20 of the latter year, mder the
false charge of having written a threatening
communication for the press, he was expelled for
being "a principal mover and promoter" of
"riots and seditions," for ptiWislung a "false,
seditious, and Malicious UbeF on Maurice
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